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April    21,    1983 

Mr.  Steve  Farrell 

Manager 

Advertising  Promotion  Services 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

1300  South  Clinton  Street 

P.O.  Box  1110 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801 

Deat  Mr.  Farrell, 

In  the  summer  of  1960,  Walter  Murch  painted  this  Lincoln  portrait. 

At  the  time  he  was  already  an  established  fine  artist  and  world 

reknown  for  his  still  life  painting. 

Walter  Murch  always  invested  everything  he  painted  with  an  aura 

of  the  "Magic  Realists"  meaning  the  object  was  real,  but  has 

something  unreal  about  it. 

His  Lincoln  is  portrayed  with  an  ethereal  dream  like  quality 

that  is  more  than  an  abstraction  but  a  romantic  painting  of  an 

alabster  sculpture  that  does  exist. 


We  are  aware  there  are  many  devotees  of  Lincoln  lore,  let  alone 
collectors  of  art  in  porcelain.   For  this  reason,  we  believe 
our  process  is  an  ideal  method  to  create  a  series  of  limited 
editions  using  material  from  your  company's  collection  of  art 
and  memorabilia.   Whether  quotations  in  calligraphy  type, 
paintings  or  photos,  we  can  glaze  copies  of  these  permanently 
to  the  finest  porcelain  plates. 
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Using  your  art  or  ours,  this  concept  has  an  excellent  public 
relations  value  and  merits  your  consideration  and  use. 

This  unusual  Lincoln  masterpiece  on  porcelain  is  a  beautiful 
calling  card  that  not  only  says  Lincoln  with  style  and 
grace,  but  is  an  elegant  work  of  art  to  display  on  a  wall  or 
stand. 

I  will  be  contacting  you  soon  in  regards  to  your  interest 
and  consideration  in  this  matter. 


Respectfully  yours, 


?M* 


Raymond   A.    Meola 


RAiM/bm 


Enc.  Porcelain  Plate 
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WHERE  WE  STAND: 
EMANCIPATION 


BY  RALPH  McGILL 


PUBLISHER  OF  THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 


Some  months  after  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  an  Iowa  farmer  was  asked  by  a  reporter  how  Lincoln 
stood  in  his  state.  "He  stands  high,"  the  farmer  said.  "He  stands 
seventeen  feet  higher  than  any  other  man  in  the  UJnited  States." 

A  century  has  passed,  and  today  we  can  say  that,  in  the  United 
States,  the  free  man  stands  high,  higher  than  ever  before. 

There  were  volcanoes  of  hate,  fear  and  treasonous  movements 
in  1863.  They  erupted  in  our  time  at  Little  Rock  in  1957,  in  the  street 
riots  of  New  Orleans  in  late  1960.  in  Anniston,  Birmingham  and 
Montgomery  in  the  summer  of  1961,  and  in  bloody  and  murderous 
mob  attacks  on  U.  S.  marshals  and  troops  in  Oxford,  Miss.,  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1962. 

There  may  be  occasional  spewings  of  hate  and  ignorance  in 
1963,  but  the  eruptions  will  be  fewer.  The  original  volcanoes  are  al- 
ready extinct,  or  almost  so.  They  are  reduced  to  an  occasional  belch 
of  abuse  against  the  courts  and  the  Constitution,  a  puff  of  preposterous 
demagoguery,  largely  lacking  its  old-time  sulphuric  content. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Those  areas  in  which  such  volcanoes  erupted  have 
discovered  that  an  invisible  but  nonetheless  real  deposit  of  sociological 
and  economic  lava  covered  their  cities  and  towns.  It  got  into  the 
wheels  of  business  and  slowed  them.  It  caused  new  industries  to  turn 
away  and  teachers  to  leave  for  healthier  climates.  The  dust  of  it 
stifled  friendships  and  discouraged  community  life. 

None  of  this  was  lost  on  the  South  and  its  people— especially  the 
young  ones.  The  young  Southerner's  leaders— political,  religious,  pro- 
fessional and  business— are  now  on  trial  before  him.  He  sees  that,  for 
generations,  the  basis  of  "Southern"  politics  has  been  a  monumental, 
almost  comic,  irrelevancy.  He  is  being  freed  from  the  myths  of  state 
sovereignty,  from  those  that  distorted  the  history  of  pre-Civil  War  days 
and  sought  to  make  of  slavery  merely  an  error  in  kindly  paternalism. 

The  young  Southerner  now  knows,  as  do  his  elders,  that  while 
not  all  may  like  it,  in  the  most  pragmatic  sense  no  governor,  legislature 
or  secret  organization  can  bring  back  the  conditions  of  life  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  South  up  to  the  year  1954.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
school  decision  of  1954  was,  like  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, a  great  rock  on  which  conscience  could  stand. 

As  we  evaluate  where  we  stand  today,  the  story  is  one  of  progress 
almost  everywhere.  A  number  of  states  that  had  segregated  systems 
in  1954  have  entirely  — or  almost  entirely  — ended  them.  The  three 
border  states  of  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  West  Virginia  are  examples. 
In  Georgia,  the  University  and  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
last  September  began  a  second  year  of  integration,  without  incident. 
The  University  in  1962  presented  its  first  diploma  to  a  Negro,  without 
objection.  Emory  University,  a  private  institution,  voluntarily  ad- 
mitted its  first  Negroes  to  graduate  schools.   The  Atlanta  public 


schools,  in  September,  1962,  admitted  40  Negro  children.  No  quali- 
fied pupil  was  barred.  And  there  will  be  no  turning  back.  These  edu- 
cators who  have  managed  to  rescue  the  administration  of  education 
from  the  politicians  do  not  wish  to  turn  back. 

We  have  grown  used  to  seeing  Negroes  at  the  head  table  in  meet- 
ings of  state  Democratic  committees  in  Southern  border  states.  The 
desegregation  of  parks,  public  transportation,  golf  courses,  libraries 
and  concert  halls  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  A  half  dozen 
Southern  cities  have  desegregated  hotels;  more  will  follow  this  year. 
There  has  been  no  breakthrough— but  a  start  has  been  made  in  break- 
ing the  barrier  to  job  opportunity.  Desegregated  luncheons  and  din- 
ners, save  in  the  three  or  four  states  of  defiance,  are  commonplace. 

Race  relations  are  much  improved.  There  are  those  who  mourn 
that  relations  between  white  and  black  have  deteriorated  in  the  South. 
It  is  not  true.  They  are  much  better.  They  are  not,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
old  paternalistic  pattern.  But  respect  and  understanding  are  increas- 
ing, and  the  more  meaningful  relationships  are  sounder. 

Court  decisions  in  the  field  of  voting  rights  are  of  vast  impor- 
tance. Paired  with  them  is  the  dramatic  reapportionment  ruling, 
which  very  substantially  reduced  rural  control  of  state  legislatures 
and  forced  the  grant  of  more  equitable  representation  to  cities  and 
suburban  areas.  Reapportionment,  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960, 
is  unlocking  many  doors  to  rapid  progress  for  the  Negro  in  the  South. 

The  belief  has  long  been  held  that  securing  the  vote  for  the 
Negro  would  give  him  the  power  to  secure  for  himself  the  rights  set 
out  in  the  Constitution.  Case  histories  prove  that  participation  of 
the  Federal  Government  urgently  is  needed.  A  classic  case  is  that  of 
Macon  County,  Ala.,  seat  of  the  justly  famous  Tuskegee  Institute. 
The  brazen  resistance  to  Negro  voting  there  was  in  the  courts  almost 
four  years  before  the  right  of  registration  without  discrimination  fully 
was  established. 

In  Fulton  County,  Ga.,— Atlanta— where  voting  discriminations 
long  ago  were  removed,  a  Negro  won  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate  in  the 
first  election  after  reapportionment.  His  election  was  unique  in  two 
ways:  His  opponent  was  also  a  Negro,  and  the  battle  between  them 
—also  a  product  of  reapportionment— was  one  of  the  first  two-party 
state  legislative  contests  in  the  state's  history. 

Of  course,  there  are  parts  of  the  South  where  the  resistance  to 
change  still  seems  strong.  In  Mississippi,  the  monstrous  evil  of  White 
Citizens'  Council  power  has  paralyzed  churchmen,  educators  and 
others  who  might  support  morality.  Alabama  is  almost  equally  handi- 
capped, and  there  are  problems  also  in  South  Carolina.  But,  however 
long  delayed,  change  will  come  in  those  states  too.  Today,  the  national 
conscience  is  committed  to  what  we  have  called  the  American  dream. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  But  it  will  be  done.  END 


PORTRAIT    OF    ABRAHAM     LINCOLN     PAINTED    BY    WALTER    MURCH 
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